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Is  Jasper  Johns  Replacing  Stocks  and  Bonds? 
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This  article  is  a  somewhat  condensed  version  of  the 
Gerhard  Masur  Memorial  Lecture  presented  on  May  4, 
1990  at  Sweet  Briar  to  the  joint  membership  of  the 
Friends  of  Art  and  the  Friends  of  the  Library.  Stephen 
Lash  is  a  graduate  of  Yale  and  of  the  Columbia  School  of 
Business.  He  has  worked  for  Christie's  since  1976  and 
is  now  Vice  President  and  Member  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  its  American  Division.  He  himself  is  a 
collector  of  passenger  steamship  memorabilia  and  is  co- 
chair  of  the  Ocean  Liner  Museum. 

The  art  market  more  than  ever  is  the  subject  of 
conversation  and  analysis.  These  conversations,  talks, 
chats,  whisperings  go  on  in  cocktail  parties  and 
boardrooms;  people  are  talking  about  art  as  an 
investment,  celebrity  collectors,  and  the  ever-dominant 
Japanese.  We  hear  about  the  economic  forces  behind  the 
basic  desire  to  own  a  beautiful  work  of  art,  but  what's 
really  going  on? 

Let's  bring  it  very  close  to  home.  The  most  logical 
repository  for  Jean-Antoine  Houdon's  wonderful  plaster 
bust  of  Thomas  Jefferson  would  be  about  fifty  miles  from 
here.  Unfortunately,  although  thousands  of  thousands  of 
dollars  had  been  raised,  Monticello  was  unsuccessful  in 
bidding      for      this 
particular  object.  The 
bust    came    on    the 
market   on   May   29, 
1987.  Although 

Christie's  anticipated  a 
price  of  several 
hundred  thousand 
dollars,  the  bust 
actually  sold  for 
$2,600,000  to  a  private 
collector  who  beat  out 
Monticello. 

Prices  such  as  this 
are  why  newspaper  and 
magazine  writers  have 
tried  to  explain  what's 
going  on,  defining  in 
their  own  ways  social 
trends,  aesthetic  and 
economic  influences 
that  have  transformed 
the  art  market  into  a 
multi-billion  dollar  a  year  business, 
magazines  telling  the  whole  story? 

The  cover  story  of  Forbes  last  year  said  this:  "The  art 
market  has  undergone  a  remarkable  transformation.  It 
has  become  a  more  liquid  market  in  which  transaction 
costs  are  lower,  information  is  better,  instruments  are 
more  diversified,  and  the  financing  of  purchases  and 


Mr.  Christie  meets  Mr. 
Museum 

But  are  these 


sales  has  become  more  refined."  I  wonder  what  James 
Christie,  who  founded  our  company  some  224  years  ago, 
would  have  had  to  say  about  this.  He  probably  would 
have  talked  it  over  with  his  friend  Thomas  Gainsborough, 
who  had  painted  his  portrait,  and  he  would  have  come  to 
similar  conclusions  about  his  own  business. 
Gainsborough's  portrait  of  Mr.  Christie  now  hangs  in 
California.  The  art  auction  business  hasn't  been  a 
booming  business  all  the  time.  Some  80  or  100  years  ago 
the  firm  hit  on  hard  times  and  had  to  sell  its  founder's 
portrait,  which  has  ended  up  in  the  Getty  Museum. 

A  lot  has  changed  in  the  224  years  since  James 
Christie  opened  up  shop  but  in  fact  a  lot  has  remained  the 
same.  The  basic  business  of  selling  fine  art,  fine  books, 
manuscripts,  and  illustrations  at  auction  is  the  same.  So 
when  we  talk  about  a  booming  art  market,  we're  really 
talking  about  the  public  forum  in  which  the  boom  has 
been  created  and  seen  by  the  whole  world:  the  auction 
room  itself.  This  is  where  the  goods  are  traded  openly  for 
a  price  determined  by  that  great  force  behind  any  market 
—  competition.  This  is  where  the  media  report  the  prices 
and  the  events  that  define  a  bull  or  a  bear  market,  and  it's 
here  that  the  players  —  collectors,  dealers,  and 
speculators  —  clash  with  one  another  for  the  works  they 
covet. 

The    art    market 

started  strong  in  the 

1980's.     By  the  mid 

'80's       we       were 

watching         prices 

accelerate  and  interest 

in  art,   measured  by 

museum    attendance 

and    our    own    sale 

attendance,         was 

increasing    steadily 

each  season.   Then  in 

1987         something 

dramatic    happened. 

We  could  almost  feel 

the  excitement  in  the 

air  in  May  of  that  year 

when  we  walked  into 

the  auction  room  and 

noticed  a  great  change 

in  the  attendance;  there 

were     many     more 

people,  more  Orientals  in  particular,  and  suddenly  a  leap 

in  prices  took  place.  The  world  record  price  for  a  painting 

had  been  $  1 1 ,000,000;  suddenly  Van  Gogh's  Sunflowers 

got  almost  $40,000,000,  3  1/2  times  the  previous  record 

price.   This  startling  commitment  by  the  market  for  a 

single  picture  sent  shock  waves  through  the  entire  art 

world,  awakened  the  public  and  paved  die  way  for  what 


Medici  at  the  Getty 
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was  further  escalation  in  prices. 

Let  me  document  that.  The  previous  record- 
breaking  painting  was  La  Rue  Mosnier,  a  superb  street 
scene.  It  is  one  of  three  versions  painted  by  Manet  from 
his  room  overlooking  this  street  in  Paris.  Three  years 
later,  in  November  of  1989,  Manet's  second  version  of 
this  picture  came  up,  this  time  from  a  collector  well- 
known  in  Virginia,  Paul  Mellon.  This  version  sold  for 
$24,000,000.  It  commemorates  a  very  important  day  in 
Paris,  the  end  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War.  The  first  day 
in  which  flags  could  be  flown  in  the  streets  of  Paris  once 
again.  Other  impressionist  painters  also  saw  fit  to  record 
this  event  and  these  are  very  exciting,  very  evocative, 
very  emotional  pictures.  The  heightened  emotion  of 
Manet's  painting  contrasts  pathetically  with  the  lonely 
figure,  obviously  a  war  veteran,  in  the  lower  left-hand 
side  of  the  picture. 


Manet  -  The  Rue  Mosnier  decorated  with  flags 

Not  only  was  the  barrier  broken  for  impressionist 
works  of  art  but  also  great  twentieth  century  painters  like 
Picasso  were  elevated  in  the  market.  A  quintessential 
Rose  Period  Picasso,  Acrobat  etjeune  harlequin  realized 
almost  as  much  as  the  Sunflowers  when  it  was  offered  in 
1988. 

Nor  was  the  escalation  in  prices  restricted  to 
nineteenth  and  twentieth  century  art.  One  of  the  areas  of 
the  art  market  that  is  generally  thought  to  be  most 
undervalued  is  Old  Master  paintings.  The  portrait  of  a 
young  Medici  prince,  arrogant  but  slightly  insecure,  by 
the  great  mannerist  artist  Pontormo  might  have  been 
destined  for  a  museum.  For  many  years  it  hung  in  the 
Frick  Museum  in  New  York.  The  lender,  who  died  last 
year,  found  it  impossible,  given  the  escalation  of  prices, 
to  bequeath  the  painting  to  a  museum  —  a  sad 
commentary  on  the  times!  The  painting  was  sold  by  us 
at  auction;  it  brought  a  staggering  price  for  an  old  master 
painting  of  $35,000,000.  It  hangs  proudly  now  in  the 
Getty  museum,  so  you  have  Mr.  Medici  talking  to  Mr. 
Christie  and  we  think  that's  a  fine  partnership. 

One  of  the  interesting  things  about  going  into  the  art 
business  is  that  it  broadens  one's  horizons.  To  be 
perfectly  honest,  I'm  in  the  business  because  I  love  the 
objects,  but  I  find  the  field  of  contemporary  art  difficult. 
I  don't  have  $7,040,000  but  if  I  did  I  wouldn't  spend  it  on 
Jasper  Johns'  White  Flags  which  recently  fetched  that 
figure.  Nevertheless,  as  collectors  have  been  priced  out 
of  the  more  traditional  areas  of  art  they  turn  to 
contemporary  art,  resulting  in  phenomenal  growth  in 
prices.  As  a  result,  the  public  is  suddenly  aware  of  what 
a  Jasper  Johns  looks  like.  Some  call  the  boom  in 
contemporary  art  sheer  speculation.  They  say  it  has  little 
to  do  with  art  appreciation  and  more  to  do  with  art 
speculation.  While  this  may  be  true  for  some  buyers 
there's  no  doubt  that  collectors,  and  perhaps  the  public  at 
large,  consider  this  art  to  be  much  more  representative  of 
the  times,  much  more  in  touch  with  the  world  of  1990 
than  anything  else  is.  We've  had  young  collectors  come 
into  the  gallery  and  say,  even  about  impressionist 
paintings:  "It  seems  dated.  It  doesn't  relate  to  my  life," 


and  they  begin  going  after  contemporary  works  of  art. 
Once  you  have  an  aesthetic  demand  for  art,  then  work 
which  is  considered  important,  significant  in  the 
movement,  becomes  valuable. 

We're  not  just  talking  about  painting.  The  field  is 
ever  expanding,  the  prices  are  ever  rising.  Furniture,  too. 
A  superb  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  desk,  by  the  Goddard 
workshops,  set  an  extraordinary  world  record  last  June.  It 
was  sold  for  over  $12,000,000.  Prior  to  that  the  world 
record  price  for  furniture  had  been  $3,000,000.  This  desk 
came  from  the  Brown  family  in  Providence,  Rhode 
Island.  The  interesting  thing  about  it  was  that  the  piece 
had  basically  been  in  two  houses  during  its  nearly  two 
hundred  year  life;  it  was  owned  by  the  same  family,  the 
purchase  order  was  documented.  It  came  with  a  whole 
history  and  provenance  which  make  it  particularly 
exciting,  particularly  interesting,  and  I'm  afraid, 
particularly  valuable.  Although  the  art  market,  like  every 
other  market,  has  become  truly  international,  this  piece 
was  bought  by  an  American.  Let  us  hope  that  some  day 
it  will  find  its  way  into  an  American  museum  where  it 
belongs .  There  are  about  eight  or  ten  other  versions  of  this 
secretary  desk.  Yale  has  one,  two  are  at  the  Rhode  Island 
School  of  Design,  another  one  in  Providence,  one  or  two 
more  at  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  so  that  there  are 
examples  of  this  extraordinary  workmanship  in  public 
collections,  which  is  reassuring. 


The  Nicholas  Brown  desk  &  bookcase 

I  have  said  that  the  market  is  now  international.  An 
interesting  example  is  a  Russian  Fabergg  egg  which  sold 
for  $3,000,000  last  June  to  the  MacDonald  heiress — talk 
about  egg  McMuffin!  The  greatest  collection  of  Faberg6 
eggs  outside  Russia  belonged  to  the  late  Malcolm  Forbes. 
Ironic  that  one  of  the  western  world's  foremost  capitalists 
was  competing  with  the  Soviet  Union  for  his  eggs. 

To  give  you  an  idea  of  how  broad-based  the  market 
has  become,  despite  the  fact  that  the  world's  finest 
collection  of  American  stamps  is  owned  by  a  Japanese,  a 
block  of  upside-down  air-mail  stamps  took  a  domestic 
flight  to  its  new  home  after  we  sold  it  for  $l,100,000,the 
highest  price  ever  paid  at  auction  for  a  stamp. 

If  you're  getting  nervous  about  works  of  art  and 
objects  going  out  of  the  country,  at  least  one  great 
American  artifact  did  not  leave  our  shores.  An  American 
bidder  paid  $165,000  for  Judy  Garland's  ruby  slippers, 
worn  in  The  Wizard  ofOz.  These  incidentally  were  one 
of  about  a  dozen  pairs  out  in  the  market  used  by  Judy 
Garland  in  that  production. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  foreign  buyers  -  Japanese, 
South  American,  Scandinavian,  European  -  have  had  a 
dramatic  impact  on  the  market.  The  Sunflowers  picture 
was  purchased  by  a  Japanese  insurance  company  which 
wanted  the  picture  for  its  corporate  collection.  They  had 
a  special  interest  in  buying  this  picture.  Why?  There  was 
a  version  of  this  picture  in  the  Yokohama  Museum  going 
back  to  1 940.  Sadly  it  was  destroyed  during  the  war  when 
we  bombed  the  port  of  Yokohama.  The  Japanese,  as  you 
know,  place  a  great  premium  on  "face"  and  it  was  a  great 
face-saving  exercise  for  the  Yashuda  Fire  and  Marine 
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Insurance  Company  to  repatriate  this  important  work  of 
art  to  Japan.  So  it's  not  just  sheer  greed  that  is  operating 
here.  I've  been  criticized  in  giving  this  talk  for  talking 
too  much  about  money.  I'm  only  in  a  position  to  talk 
about  the  market,  not  in  a  position  to  talk  about  art 
history.  But  this  purchase  certainly  went  beyond  market 
considerations. 

A  Japanese  also  bought  a  Gutenberg  Bible  from  the 
celebrated  collection  of  the  late  Carrie  Estelle  Doheny. 
This  was  one  of  the  most  exrtaordinary  booksales  ever  to 
be  held  any  place  in  the  world.  Mrs.  Doheny  lived  in 
California.  She  bought  assidiously  during  the  1920's 
and  '30's.  She  died  in  about  1937  and  left  in  her  will  a 
stipulation  that  her  collection  would  go  to  the  Catholic 
Church.  She  built  a  library  to  hold  it,  but  the  library  had 
to  be  maintained  for  50  years.  At  the  expiration  of  50 
years  the  collection  was  sold  and  this  particular  Bible 
was  the  star  lot.  Interestingly  it  was  not  bought  by  a 
private  collector,  it  was  bought  by  a  Japanese  bookstore 
which  wanted  to  have  the  prestige  of  owning  the  most 
important  book  in  the  world. 

Occasionally,  Christie's  has  entered  the  used 
car  business.  It  was  a  wealthy  Swede  who  paid  an  almost 
unbelievable  sum  for  a  Bugatti  Royale.  The  traditional 
circle  of  collectors  and  buyers  has  opened  up  around  the 
world,  placing  a  major  demand  upon  the  auction  house  to 
reach  a  global  market  place. 


Christie's  in  the  used-car  business 

Let's  talk  a  bit  about  the  process.  How  does  it  come 
about  that  someone  in  Japan  hears  about  a  book  and 
someone  in  Sweden  hears  about  a  car?  We  now  move 
across  the  world  with  great  frequency.  Christie's  has 
offices  around  the  world,  and  even  where  there  might  not 
be  an  office  we  bring  the  work  of  art  to  the  collector.  A 
great  deal  of  time  is  spent  paving  the  way  for  an  auction. 
A  lot  of  people  think  that  you  go  into  an  auction,  you  see 
an  object  that  interests  you,  and  you  bid.  It's  not  quite 
that  simple.  There's  a  great  deal  of  preparation  that  goes 
into  the  effort,  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  collector  as 
well  as  the  auction  house.  The  collectors,  who  are 
obviously  spending  a  great  deal  of  money,  are  doing  a 
great  deal  of  homework  and,  in  a  selfless  effort  to  help 
them  do  their  homework,  we  take  these  works  of  art 
around  the  world.  Historically,  for  example, 
impressionist  paintings  are  sold  twice  a  year  in  New 
York.  The  works  of  art  are  brought  around  the  world 
prior  to  these  auctions.  Exhibitions  are  held  in  centers 
where  we  know  there  might  be  interested  buyers  -  Tokyo, 
Osaka,  Hong  Kong,  Geneva,  London,  Germany  -  and  the 
buyers  come  in  because  not  everyone  has  the  opportunity 
to  actually  come  to  New  York  to  inspect  the  works  before 
the  sale. 

But  for  these  who  do  come  to  the  sale,  the  orientation 
is  very  international.  Staffhavetobeonhandwhospeak 
several  languages.  While  the  bidding  is  going  on,  there 
is  a  conversion  board  in  the  auction  room  which 
simultaneously  translates  bids  into  six  other  currencies. 
We  try  to  accommodate  bidders  from  foreign  lands  who 


can't  be  present  at  the  auction;  in  fact,  many  of  the  most 
important  sales  are  made  to  people  who  establish  open 
telephone  lines  with  the  auction  house  during  the  course 
oftheauction.  This  is  how  it  works.  One  of  our  employees 
will  take  their  instructions  by  telephone  from  the 
collectors  wherever  they  are  in  the  world.  I  have  a  theory 
about  people  who  buy  at  auction:  they  either  want  to  buy 
with  great  secrecy  or  with  great  fanfare.  There  are  a  lot  of 
people  who  wouldn't  dream  of  making  a  purchase  unless 
they  could  be  seen  making  the  purchase  and  they  bid  very, 
very  visibly.  The  extreme  case  of  the  private  person 
occurred  a  few  years  ago  when  there  was  someone 
bidding  by  telephone  but  this  bidder  was  in  a  pay  phone 
twenty-five  yards  outside  the  aucdon  room  talking  to  our 
representative. 

To  make  certain  news  of  the  aucdon  reaches  as  large 
an  audience  as  possible,  sales  are  now  packaged  as  events; 
sometimes  the  celebrity  status  of  an  owner,  such  as  the 
Hollywood  Goetz  family,  helps  to  attract  attention  more 
than  the  paintings  themselves  ever  could.  Edith  Mayer 
Goetz,  the  daughter  of  Louis  B .  Mayer,  the  famous  movie 
mogul  in  Hollywood,  had  an  absolutely  fantasdc 
collection  of  impressionist  and  modem  paintings,  which 
sold  for  record-breaking  prices .  They  sold  not  only  on  the 
basis  of  their  wonderful  artistic  merit  but  because  the 
market  was  assured  and  took  comfort  in  the  fact  that  these 
were  selected  by  someone  perceived  to  be  a  celebrity. 
Right  or  wrong,  this  is  a  source  of  value.  As  an  extreme 
example  of  that  -  last  year  $29,040  was  paid  for  a 
collection  of  Fiesta  ware.  What  is  the  intrinsic  value  of 
Fiesta  ware?  Well,  if  you  ask  me,  it's  nothing.  I  would 
give  it  to  a  thrift  shop.  I  wouldn't  now  because  I  know 
better,  but  I  would  have.  But  this  particular  price  -  which 
is  outrageous,  perhaps  more  outrageous  to  my  taste  than 
the  Sunflowers  -  was  achieved  because  the  Fiesta  ware  had 
been  owned  by  the  late  Andy  Warhol.  So  I  would  say 
$29,039  was  attributed  to  Andy  Warhol  and  the  balance  to 
Fiesta  ware.  But  there's  no  doubt,  when  publicity  for  a 
sale  attracts  the  market's  attenuon,  as  the  Goetz  sale  did, 
the  results  can  be  staggering. 

Publicity  and  celebrity  status  isn't  just  on  the  selling 
side.  Barbara  Streisand  bids  in  the  aucdon  room;  she  has 
an  important  collection  of  arts  and  crafts  furniture.  She, 
along  with  Bill  Cosby,  Jack  Nicholson,  Steve  Martin  and 
prominent  business  men  such  as  Ambassador  Annenberg 
have  made  collecting  an  important  part  of  our  culture  and 
they  have  gone  to  auctions  frequently  in  assembling  their 
collections. 

I've  talked  mainly  about  the  mosaic  of  buyers  who 
make  up  the  market  and  how  auctions  offer  apublic  forum 
in  which  sales  are  transacted.  But  what  is  it  that  buyers  see 
in  a  painting  or  a  piece  of  sculpture;  a  jewel,  a  book,  a  work 
of  fine  silver,  that  justifies  the  price  paid?  I'm  not  just 
talking  about  the  multi -million  dollar  prices  -  I'm  talking 
about  prices  at  all  levels.  What  is  it  that  sells  in  this  frame 
that  brings  instant  recognition  from  a  connoisseur  and  a 
large  selling  price,  and  in  other  cases  utter  disdain  and 
rejection?  In  other  words,  what  creates  value?  What  are 
the  sources  of  value?  Christie's  has  tried  to  specify  them. 
This  is  very  simplistic  but  I  thought  it  would  be  fun  to  go 
through  them.  We're  very  proud  of  our  location  in  New 
York.  We  have  our  selling  rooms  on  Park  Avenue,  the 
famous  elegant  Park  Avenue.  New  Yorkers  are  very 
snobbish  about  addresses;  we  disdain  places  like  Seventh 
Avenue  where  the  garment  manufacturers  are  but  let  me 
assure  you,  we  in  the  art  business  are  as  much  or  more  in 
the  fashion  business  as  any  coat  or  suit  manufacturer  on 
Seventh  Avenue.  Hemlines  go  up,  hemlines  go  down, 
impressionist  paintings  go  in,  impressionist  paintings  go 
out.  What  has  happened  in  this  crazy  world  is  that  the 
success  stories  have  all  been  documented  but  nothing  else 
has.  There  are  people  who  have  lost  money  speculating  in 
works  of  art.  We  don't  counsel  you  to  do  that  but  you  have 
to  pay  attention  to  fashion.  For  example:  great  Old  Master 
still  lives  had  for  a  long  time  fallen  into  disfavor. 
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Portraiture  was  preferred  to  images  full  of  fruit  and 
game.  Recently,  though,  there  has  been  a  revival  of 
interest  in  still  lives,  -  i.e.,  they're  back  in  fashion 
because  of  their  colorful  and  decorative  appeal. 

But  what  about  fashion?  Think  of  Vincent  Van 
Gogh.  He  couldn't  get  $500  for  his  Sunflowers  when  he 
painted  it;  obviously  trends  and  taste  have  a  profound 
effect  on  the  value  of  art  and  other  collectibles.  Style 
slips  in  and  out  of  fashion  and  the  only  real  value  -  the 
monetary  value  -  that  art  has  except  as  an  expression  of 
creativity  is  what  someone  is  willing  to  pay  for  it  at  a 
particular  moment  in  time.  You  have  to  buy  what  you 
love  -  the  value  will  fluctuate  -  and  the  only  joy  to  you  is 
going  to  be  the  psychic  dividend  and  not  the  cash 
dividend. 

Scarcity  creates  demand,  of  course.  This  is  the 
second  factor  determining  value  -  rarity.  Rarity  has  a 
great  influence  on  the  value  of  a  given  artist's  work.  It's 
necessary  to  count  not  only  the  number  of  works  in 
existence  but  also  to  consider  their  availability.  This  is 
time-honored  in  the  world  of  art  collecting.  For 
example:  consider  what  was  written  in  the  1929 
collection  of  an  annual  publication  we  put  out  called  The 
Review  of  the  Season:  "Year  by  year  the  number  of 
works  of  the  first  rank  becomes  depleted,  owing  to  their 
absorption  by  national  and  public  institutions,  so  that  the 
market  keenly  awaits  every  available  opportunity." 
Sounds  a  lot  like  1990,  doesn't  it?  But  remember  that  in 
1929  the  highest  prices  were  paid  for  works  by  Turner, 
Canaletto,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Fantin  la  Tour, 
Rembrandt,  Romney,  and  Richard  Wilson.  As  the 
supply  of  these  works  dried  up  and  tastes  changed,  a  new 
market  opened  up;  Impressionists  and  modern  painting 
began  to  thrive.  Then  the  plentiful  works  of  Manet  and 
Renoir  became  increasingly  scarce  and  valuable.  We 
see  the  same  thing  in  the  contemporary  market  today. 
Scarcity  applies  not  only  to  works  of  art  but  also  and 
equally  importantly  to  other  categories  of  decorative  art 
and  collectibles.  Years  ago  I  gave  a  speech  in  Denver, 
Colorado,  to  a  group  of  lawyers.  Some  five  years  after 
that  the  phone  rang  one  day  and  it  was  a  lawyer  in 
Wyoming  who  said,  "I  heard  you  speak  in  Colorado. 
I'm  handling  an  estate  in  Wyoming  and  it  has  some  very 
peculiar  things  in  it,  some  colored  diamonds."  We  know 
that  diamonds  are  rare  and  special;  colored  diamonds  are 
particularly  so.  This  particular  stone  was  not  a  monster, 
it  didn't  have  a  curse,  it  was  less  than  one  carat  in  weight, 
and  it  sold  for  $880,000,  making  it  the  largest  price  per 
carat  ever  paid  in  the  marketplace.  Why?  Rarity,  pure 
and  simple.  Red  diamonds  are  so  rare  that  the  market 
reacted  to  this  extraordinary  opportunity  to  buy  one  of 
true  color  and  exceptionally  fine  clarity. 

The  third  major  factor  influencing  the  value  of  a 
work  of  art  or  collectible  is  quality.  Unlike  fashion, 
which  has  more  to  do  with  people  than  the  objects 
themselves,  quality  is  a  quantifiable  element.  The  whole 
question  of  quality  rests  on  physical  condition  and  an 
expert's  assessment  of  that  condition  and  of  the  work's 
importance.  Furniture,  for  example,  is  judged  by  the 
success  or  failure  of  its  craftsmanship.  It's  judged  by  its 
shape  and  form,  its  detailing,  the  precision,  the  quality  of 
its  woods,  and  the  strength  of  its  assembly.  A 
Chippendale  pie-crust  tea-table  was  the  first  piece  of 
American  furniture  to  break  the  million  dollar  mark. 
This  occurred  obviously  before  the  sale  of  the  Brown 
secretary  desk.  Not  only  was  it  a  superb  example  of 
craftsmanship  by  a  master  furniture-maker,  but  also  its 
condition  was  exceptionally  fine.  If  in  fact  it  had  been 
restored  at  the  base  because  of  damage  from  years 
earlier,  the  price  on  the  piece  would  have  been  far  lower. 
But  its  achievement  in  form,  its  achievement  in  design, 
its  achievement  in  craftmanship,  combined  with  its  fine 
condition,  earned  high  marks  on  the  scale  of  quality. 

But  quality  is  not  an  absolute  standard.  An  example: 
a  painting  that  for  years  and  years  and  years  was 


considered  of  superb  quality,  one  of  the  finest  examples  of 
Rembrandt's  work,  is  one  called  Old  Woman  Cutting  her 
Nails.  But  suddenly  things  have  changed.  There's  apanel 
in  Amsterdam  that  is  studying  all  of  Rembrandt's  work. 
Rembrandt  painted  with  a  group  of  people  so  there  are 
works  that  were  done  by  the  master  himself,  works  done 
by  his  followers,  not  people  who  were  trying  to  put 
something  off  on  the  market  but  people  who  were 
genuinely  trying  to  copy  the  master.  A  number  of  works 
by  Rembrandt  have  been  downgraded  including  this  one. 
It  may  seem  peculiar  that  this  wonderful  painting  loses 
appeal  and  value  simply  because  a  group  of  scholars 
wasn't  convinced  that  it  has  been  painted  by  the  master. 
But  this  is  indeed  how  the  art  market  works.  Knowing  for 
sure  that  a  particular  artist  produced  the  work  is  why  some 
paintings  are  worth  milions  and  others,  which  may  be 
equal  in  many  other  respects,  much,  much  less. 

In  review,  the  three  main  factors  which  affect  the 
market  value  of  a  work  of  art  are  fashion,  rarity,  and 
quality.  One  of  the  roles  we  play  at  Christie's  is  to  try  and 
predict  what's  fashionable  on  the  market  -  hot  vs.  cold  - 
and  to  predict  how  much  competition  there  will  be  for  any 
given  area  or  any  given  work.  The  expert  must  also 
determine  just  how  rare  a  work  or  object  is,  how  many 
examples  exist,  are  they  in  private  collections,  are  they  in 
public  collections.  Traditional  wisdom  has  been  that  the 
objects  in  public  collections  will  not  come  on  the  market, 
the  objects  in  private  collections  may  well,  particularly 
given  the  rather  unfortunate  tax  laws  we  have  today. 
Nevertheless  we  have  seen  institutions,  who  hitherto  have 
not  been  sellers,  under  great  financial  pressures  becoming 
sellers;  hence  the  sale  of  the  Brown  bureau -bookcase, 
hence  the  sale  of  the  Pontormo.  This  has  fuelled  the 
market  with  valuable  pieces  suddenly  available.  Quality 
speaks  for  itself;  the  expert  knows  how  to  find  out  if  the 
object  is  real  and  if  it  is  unusual  and  to  ascribe  some  value 
to  it. 

Buying  and  selling  at  auction  has  been  a  pastime 
which  has  occupied  people  for  years  and  years.  There  are 
two  essentia]  ingredients:  a  supply  and  a  demand. 
Collecting  art  has  been  the  hobby  of  the  aristocracy  for 
many  years.  But  forget  the  past.  What  is  it  in  the  twentieth 
century,  and  specifically  in  its  last  decade,  about  arts  and 
collectibles  that  attracts  today's  new  collectors?  How 
much  disposable  income  are  these  collectors  willing  to  put 
into  works  of  art?  Great  museums  such  as  New  York's 
Metropolitan,  as  well  as  smaller  institutions,  have 
contributed  to  fostering  a  knowledge  of  works  of  art, 
creating  an  interest  in  works  of  art,  and  now  we  find 
ourselves  in  the  unfortunate  situation  where  prices  have 
risen  so  high  sometimes  that  even  the  greatest  institutions 
cannot  afford  them. 

Prices  have  risen  so  high  that  the  Doheny  Library  in 
Camarillo,  California,  a  wonderful  building,  can  no 
longer  support  a  collection  of  enormous  value.  Camarillo 
is  not  the  most  accessible  place  in  the  state.  The  building 
is  on  the  grounds  of  St.  John's  Seminary;  when  the  trustees 
of  the  Seminary  ran  their  numbers,  they  found  that  only  a 
handful  of  scholars  (20  or  30  at  most)  were  coming  to  the 
library  each  year  to  look  at  the  books.  The  collection 
turned  out  to  be  worth  $40,000,000.  The  income  that 
could  have  been  generated  by  a  $40,000,000  chunk  of 
capital  was  obviously  enormous  and  once  the  restrictions 
of  Mrs.  Doheny 's  gift  no  longer  applied  the  trustees  chose 
to  sell  in  the  marketplace.  The  building  continues  to  serve 
as  a  library,  but  the  rare  book  element  has  been  removed. 

One  interesting  characteristic  of  today's  major 
collectors  is  their  preference  for  instantly  recognizable 
images.  A  quintessential  work  by  Roy  Lichtenstein 
recently  brought  more  than  $2,000,000.  Having  it  on 
one's  wall  says  simply  "I  have  a  Lichtenstein." 

Now  this  raises  an  interesting  point  about  today's 
collectors.  They  are  as  a  group  more  social,  more  active 
in  their  collecting.  Many  have  set  up  their  own 
foundations  or  their  own  museums,  especially  in  Japan. 


They  often  choose  to  acquire  art  immediately  after 
reaching  a  point  in  their  lives  where  social  status  needs  to 
support  their  financial  wealth.  There's  no  question  about 
it:  the  new  money  created  by  the  enormous  growth  of 
capital  in  the  post-war  years  has  had  a  profound  impact  on 
the  art  market,  and  the  combination  of  this  new  wealth 
and  a  desire  for  cultural  activity  has  created  a  market  both 
larger  and  more  enthusiastic  than  ever  before.  The 
question  arises:  will  the  art  auction  boom  bust?  We 
simply  don't  know.  It  is  amarket  like  all  markets,  and,  by 
definition,  markets  go  down  as  well  as  up.  The  cycle  we 
havebeenthroughisunprecedented.  There  is  uncertainty 
in  the  world  at  the  moment  with  a  lower  stock  market  in 
Japan  and  a  less  favorable  yen-dollar  exchange  rate,  but 
on  the  other  hand  we're  dealing  with  rarities  here  and  we 
have  the  feeling  that  as  far  as  the  top  end  of  the  market  is 
concerned  it  is  fairly  stable. 


Stephen  Lash  doesn't  have  a  Lichtenstein.  Do 
You? 

Art  is  not  like  stocks  and  we  cannot  talk  about  art 
purely  as  an  investment.  I  certainly  would  not  counsel 
anyone  to  go  out  and  buy  a  work  of  art  because  these  kinds 
of  prices  have  been  achieved.  We  find  the  collectors  who 
seem  to  make  the  right  investment  decisions  go  out  and 
buy  to  keep  things.  Investors  go  out  and  buy  the  right 
artist  and  the  wrong  painting  every  single  time. 

James  Christie  started  his  auction  career  in  1776. 
The  firm  went  on  to  1929  through  that  stock  market  crash 
when  art  market  observers  contemplated  the  dwindling 
supply  of  fine  pictures.  Today  single  pictures  can  bring 
as  much  as  an  entire  auction  or  an  entire  year  of  auctions 
used  to  bring. 

I  believe  that  as  long  as  society  exists  there  will  be 
creativity  and,  in  turn,  an  interest  in  the  products  that 
result  from  that  creative  inspiration.  I  certainly  hope  so. 
And  as  long  as  there  is  an  interest  in  acquiring  works  of 
art  and  collectibles  of  historic,  aesthetic,  or  nostalgic 
significance,  the  market  will  thrive. 

Is  Jasper  Johns  replacing  stocks  and  bonds?  To 
answer  my  original  question:  I  don't  know.  Maybe  he's 
just  getting  even. 

MINUTES  OF  THE  SPRING  MEETING 

OF  THE 

FRIENDS  OF  THE  LD3RARY 

4  May  1990 

The  Spring  Meeting  of  the  Friends  of  the  Library  was 
convened  by  the  Chairman,  Jean  Albert,  in  the  Library 
Conference  Room  on  Friday,  4  May  1990,  with  26 
present. 

The  minutes  of  the  Fall  Meeting  were  approved  as 
submitted. 

Elizabeth  Wood  gave  the  Membership  Report.  The 
latest  membership  report  shows  206  members,  whose 
subscriptions  total  $17,100.  Comparable  figures  for  last 
year  were  267  members  and  $15,354.  The  amount  of 
revenue  available  is  up,  even  if  the  membership  has 


decreased.  The  Membership  Committee  feels  that 
although  the  telethon  does  not  bring  in  as  much  money  as 
in  the  past  and  many  Council  Members  are  reluctant  to 
call,  we  should  still  continue  with  the  telethon. 
Therefore,  we  will  have  one  in  the  fall  after  the  October 
mailing,  but  this  year  students  will  do  the  calling.  Mrs. 
Wood  stressed  that  any  fundraising  the  Friends  do  should 
be  coordinated  with  the  Alumnae  Fund  and  with  the 
Development  Office.  The  Membership  Committee  also 
suggested  having  a  more  attractive  mailing  piece,  and 
will  be  meeting  with  Monica  Dean  in  Public  Relations  to 
discuss  this.  Grace  Mary  Oates  suggested  that  members 
work  on  recruiting  new  members  from  their  own  classes. 
She  also  suggested  that  we  work  on  getting  people  who 
live  within  a  four  hour  driving  distance  of  Sweet  Briar. 
Many  of  these  people  would  love  to  come  to  Sweet  Briar 
and  would  welcome  more  opportunities  to  come,  such  as 
those  provided  by  the  Friends'  meetings. 

Ralph  Aiken  gave  the  Treasurer's  Report.  Revenue 
available  this  year  is  $22,8 1 1 ,  which  is  $9,098  more  than 
we  had  on  March  31  of  last  year.  We  started  this  year  with 
$20,498  which  is  $4,500  more  than  last  year.  Donations 
and  memberships  at  $14,830  are  up  $2,700  and 
endowment  income  at  $1,472  is  up  $862.  Total  revenue 
this  year,  of  $16,304  this  period,  is  up  by  $3,500.  Total 
revenue  available,  at  $36,802,  is  up  by  $8,153  over  last 
year.  Our  operating  expenses  at  $2,282  up  by  $162  for 
this  year.  Book  purchases  of  $5435  are  down,  probably 
because  we  had  requested  last  year  that  faculty  be 
conservative  with  requests.  Total  expenditure  of  $9, 1 9 1 
is  down  by  $1,373.  Revenue  available  at  end  of  current 
period  is  $27,6 1 1 ,  up  by  $9,500.  The  proposed  budget  for 
operating  expenses  for  1990-91  is  $4,980.  The 
Treasurer's  Report  was  accepted. 

Alexandra  Eddy  gave  the  Needs  Committee  report. 
The  list  of  requests  presented  comes  to  $7,828.36.  We 
have  available  for  book  purchases  $7,981.25.  The  Needs 
Committee  was  again  pleased  to  be  able  to  approve  all 
faculty  requests.  Ms.  Eddy  requested  that  the  Friends 
accept  the  Needs  List  and  this  was  done. 

Mr.  Rowland  commented  on  the  excellent  response 
he  has  had  to  the  last  Gazette  featuring  the  articles  on 
Library  Automation  and  gave  suggestions  for  future 
issues.  He  encouraged  everyone  to  feel  free  to  suggest 
articles  for  the  Library  Gazette. 

Ann  Reams  gave  the  Nominating  Committee 
Report.  The  Nominating  Committee  submitted  the 
following  names  for  re-election:  Catherine  H.  C. 
Seaman,  to  serve  a  second  term,  Stephen  C.  Martin,  to 
serve  a  third  term.  The  Nominating  Committee  Report 
was  accepted. 

There  was  no  old  business. 
New  Business 

Our  Fall  Meeting  will  again  be  a  joint  meeting  with 
the  Friends  of  Art.  Mr.  Jaffe  suggested  that  we  have  a 
luncheon.  This  would  be  catered  and  there  would  be  a 
minimum  charge.  We  will  try  and  coordinate  a  date  so 
that  we  might  be  able  to  have  the  new  President  come  to 
speak  to  us.  We  have  set  a  tentative  date  of  Friday,  the 
26th  of  October  for  these  meetings.  The  Bookshop  will 
also  hold  a  20%  off  sale  in  honor  of  the  Friends  of  the 
Library  and  Friends  of  Art.  Friends  of  Art  will  meet  in  the 
morning  and  Friends  of  the  Library  in  the  afternoon. 

The  Friends  of  Art  have  been  discussing  fundraising 
projects  They  have  suggested  keeping  the  same  format 
for  our  joint  Spring  Meeting  but  enlarging  the  guest  list. 
The  lecture  has  always  been  open  to  the  public  and  a 
greater  effort  could  be  made  to  make  this  known,  but 
perhaps  the  dinner  could  also  be  made  available  to  the 
public,  at  a  charge.  Jean  Albert  appointed  Peggy  Wyllie 
to  act  as  coordinator  to  work  with  Friends  of  Art  on  the 
details  of  this  endeavor. 

Mr.  Jaffe  informed  the  Friends  of  the  appointment  of  Ms. 
Mary  Fran  Sappenfield,  new  Director  of  Development, 
who  will  serve  as  direct  liaison  with  Friends. 


Mr.  Jaffe  mentioned  that  we  are  Associate  Members 
of  the  national  Friends  of  the  Library  group.  The  national 
Friends  of  the  Library  have  put  out  a  Library  Compact 
and  are  asking  Friends  around  the  country  to  sign  it  for 
presentation  to  President  Bush  and  Congress  at  the 
forthcoming  White  House  Conference  on  Libraries.  Mr. 
Jaffe  asked  that  we  all  sign  the  compact,  which  has  a 
statement  of  support  for  libraries. 

Mr.  Jaffe  told  us  that  the  Board  aproved  $10,000  to 
refurbish  furniture  in  the  Browsing  Room,  which  is  very 
much  needed.  That  work  is  being  done  and  we  hope  to 
have  it  ready  by  Reunion.  We  now  have  our  air 
conditioning  working  in  the  library.  This  summer  the 
library  will  be  closed  as  we  face  the  task  of  relabeling 
each  book  in  the  collection  from  the  Dewey  Decimal  to 
Library  of  Congress  system  of  classification  and  moving 
every  book  as  it  currently  sits  on  the  shelf  to  a  new 
location.  Mr.  Jaffe  will  be  on  sabbatical  this  fall.  Pat 
Wright  will  be  Acting  Director  of  the  Library  in  his 
absence. 

Mr.  Jaffe  reminded  the  Friends  of  the  20%  Book  Sale 
in  the  Book  Store  in  honor  of  the  Friends'  groups. 

The  meeting  was  adjourned. 

Friends  Express  Appreciation 

to 
President  Fry  and  Dean  Bowers 

President  Nenah  Elinor  Fry,  seventh  President  of 
Sweet  Briar  College,  was  a  loyal  and  firm  supporter  of  the 
Friends  of  the  Library  throughout  her  years  at  the  college. 
She  often  stated  her  concerns  for  the  centrality  of  the 
library  and  its  collections  in  the  academic  life  of  the 
college  and  spoke  frequently  to  the  Friends  when  they 
met.  Asa  small  token  of  appreciation  for  her  support,  the 
Friends  presented  Dr.  Fry  with  a  pair  of  volumes 
representating  two  of  her  many  interests.  The  books 
were  presented  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Spring  banquet  by 
Jean  Albert,  Chairman  of  the  Friends  of  the  Library.  The 
gift  included  acopy  of  Chicago  Architecture,  1872-1922, 
(edited  by  John  Zukowsky)  and  TheVictorian  Country 
House  by  Mark  Girouard. 

Dean  A .  Robin  Bowers  was  also  honored  on  this 
occasion  for  his  support.  He  has  spoken  to  the  Friends  on 
his  research  into  the  use  and  meaning  of  emblems  in 
Shakespeare  and  in  renaissance  literature  generally.  Jean 
Albert  presented  him  with  two  volumes  selected  by  the 
Friends  as  representative  of  his  interests.  The  first  was 
Shakespeare's  Titus  Andronicus;  the  first  quarto,  1594, 
reproduced  in  facsimile  from  the  unique  copy  in  the 
Folger  Shakespeare  library,  with  an  introduction  by 
Joseph  Quincy  Adams.  The  book  was  published  in  1936 
for  the  Trustees  of  Amherst  College  as  part  of  the  Folger 
Shakespeare  Library  Publications  series.  The  second 
book  was  The  English  Emblem  and  the  Continental 
Tradition  edited  by  Peter  M.  Daly  and  published  as  part 
of  the  AMS  Studies  in  the  Emblem  series. 
Jean  expressed  the  hope  he  would  find  them  useful  and 
that  they  would  remind  him  of  his  time  at  Sweet  Briar  as 
he  embarks  on  his  new  tasks  as  Academic  Vice  President 
at  Winthrop  College. 

Recent  Acquisitions  Through  Gifts  from 
the  Friends 

Spring  1990 


requests  submitted  by  faculty  and  approved  by  the  Needs 
Committee  of  the  Friends.  Selected  titles  from  the 
approved  purchases  are  listed  and  annotated  below. 

ART  HISTORY  DEPARTMENT 

German  expressionist  prints  and  drawings:  The 
Robert  Gore  Rifkind  Center  for  German 
Expressionist  Studies;  contributions  by 
Stephanie  Barron.  NY;  Neues  / 1989. 

German  art  in  the  20th  century:  painting  and 

sculpture  1905-1985;  edited  by  Christos  M. 
Joachimides,  Norman  Rosenthal,  Wieland 
Schmied;  with  contributions  by  Werner 
Becker.  NY;  Neues  /  1985. 

Zweite,  Armin 

The  Blue  Rider  in  the  Lenbachhaus, 
Munich;  masterpieces  by  Franz  Marc,  Vassily 
Kandinsky,  Gabriele  Munter,  Alexei  Jawlensky, 
August  Hobert;  translated  from  the  German  by 
JohnOrmrod.  NY;  Neues  / 1989. 

This  group  of  volumes  provides  essential 
material  for  the  collection  on  German  art  and 
artists  of  the  20th  century.  The  volumes  are 
distinguished  by  the  quality  of  the 
reproductions  of  the  artwork  as  well  as  by  the 
level  of  scholarship  on  the  artists  and 
movements  covered. 

BIOLOGY  DEPARTMENT 

Barbara  McClintock:  Pioneer  of  modem  genetics. 
Video  recording  New  York;  Human 
Relations  Media 

Susumu  Tonegawa:  Keys  to  the  immune  system. 
Video  recording  New  York;  Human 
Relations  Media 

Michael  Brown  and  Joseph  Goldstein:  Unlocking 
the  secrets  of  cholesterol.  Video  recording 
New  York;  Human  Relations  Media 
These  video  tapes,  from  the  series  Nobel  Prize 
Series    in    Biology,    explore    the    elegant 
research  which  caused  these  scientists  to  be 
awarded   the   Nobel   Prize   and  present   an 
accurate    but    accessible    picture    of    the 
importance  of  these  exciting  contributions  to 
our  understanding  of  fundamental  biological 
processes. 

CLASSICS  DEPARTMENT 

The  origins  of  writing;  edited  by  Wayne  Senner. 
Lincoln,  University  of  Nebraska  Press  / 
1990 

In  The  Origins  of  Writing  leading  American 
scholars  present  the  essential  story  of  how 
and  why  major  writing  systems  in  the  middle 
East,  the  Far  East,  Europe,  and  central  America 
came  into  existence. 


The  Friends  of  the  Library  Council,  at  its  meeting  of  4 
May  1990,  approved  the  purchase  of  100  tides  in  153 
volumes  at  a  total  cost  of  $7,828.38  from  the  list  of 


Cartledge,  Paul 

Hellenistic  and  Roman  Sparta,  a  tale  of  two 
cities.  New  York;  Routledge  / 1989. 


The  highlight  of  this  book  is  Anthony 
Spawforth's  full  account  of  Roman  Sparta,  the 
first  to  appear  in  English  since  the 
publication  of  K.M.T.  Chrime's  Ancient 
Sparta  1948.  Clearly  written  and  thoroughly 
documented,  this  work  is  an  excellent 
introduction  to  a  fascinating  but  neglected 
aspect  of  Greek  history.  It  belongs  in  every 
university  library. 

ENGLISH  DEPARTMENT  REQUESTS 

Reorientations:  critical  theories  and  pedagogies; 
edited  by  Bruce  Henricksen  and  Thahis  E. 
Morgan.  Urbana;  University  of  Illinois 
Press  / 1990. 

Reorientations  embarks  on  the  ambitious 
goal  of  recovering  the  classroom  as  a  site  of 
cultural  criticism.  The  thirteen  chapters  in 
this  daring  collection  examine  the  impact  of 
recent  developments  in  literary  and  critical 
theory  upon  pedagogy  and  the  university 
curriculum.  Carrying  the  task  a  step  further, 
the  authors  assess  the  reciprocal  impact  of 
institutional  forces  upon  theory  itself. 

Davidoff,  Judith  M. 

Beginning  well:  framing  fictions  in  late 

Middle  English  poetry.  Rutherford;  Fairleigh 

Dickinson  University  Press  /  1988. 

This  book  advances  the  argument  that  there 
exist  in  Middle  English  verse  distinct 
narrative  patterns  that  affected  medieval 
contemporary  audiences  in  symbolic  ways. 

Dinshaw,  Carolyn 

Chaucer's  sexual  poetics.  Madison,  WL; 

University  of  Wisconsin  Press  /  1989. 

This  book  is  one  of  the  most  stimulating 
books  written  on  Chaucer  in  the  last  ten 
years.  A  brilliant  and  revolutionary  study,  it 
is  certain  to  have  a  salutary  and  liberating 
effect  upon  the  entire  field  of  medieval 
English  literary  criticism. 


MUSIC  DEPARTMENT 

Wilhelm,  Kurt 

Richard  Strauss:  an  intimate  portrait; 
translated  by  Mary  Whittall;  colour  photographs 
by  Paul  Sessner.  New  York,  Rizzoli  /  1989. 

Translated  from  the  1984  German  edition 
(Kindler  Verlag).  Nearly  500  illustrations,  23 
in  color,  from  the  Strauss  family  archives 
including  photographs  of  people  and  scenes 
from  operas,  and  many  drawings  and  cartoons 
reflecting  his  public  role. 

Langford,  Jeffrey  Alan 

Hector  Berlioz:  a  guide  to  research.  New 

York,  Garland/ 1989. 

A  selective,  annotated  bibliography 
comprising  900  of  the  most  significant 
pieces  of  Berlioz  research  and  criticism  that 
have  appeared. 

PSYCHOLOGY  DEPARTMENT 

Diagnostic  and  statistical  manual  of  mental 

disorders  DSM-III-R/ 1987.  American 
Psychiatric  Association,  Washington,  DC. 
The  essential  basic  manual  of  all  currently 
defined  mental  disorders,  this  volume 
provides  the  student  with  essential 
information  regarding  diagnosis  and 
incidences  of  disorders. 

REFERENCE  DEPARTMENT 

The  Reader's  advisor.  13th  ed.  volumes  4-6.  New 
York;  R.R.Bowker/ 1986. 
A  layman's  guide  to  literature.  Impressively 
meets  a  quite  formidable  task  -  providing 
basic  material  on  many  subjects  for  the 
nonspecialist,  student,  librarian.  A  well- 
edited,  attractively  printed  and  comprehensive 
source  to  the  world's  literature.  A  fascinating 
survey  of  the  writers  and  the  writings  that 
have  shaped  our  world. 


Women's  re- visions  of  Shakespeare;  edited  by 
Marianne  Novy.  Urbana;  University  of 
Illinois  Press  / 1990. 

How  do  women  read  Shakespeare  —  as  a 
literary  figure  whose  work  can  be  mined  for 
images  valuable  to  women,  or  as  a  cultural 
icon  who  dramatized  patriarchy?  Women's 
Re-Visions  of  Shakespeare  provides  some 
surprising  answers  to  this  question. 


GERMAN  DEPARTMENT 

Schultz,  Gerhard 

Die  deutsche  literatur  zwischen 
Franzosischer  Revolution  und  Restauration.  Das 
zeitalter  der  Napoleonischen  Kriege  und  der 
Restauration  1806-1830.  Becksche;  Munchen/ 
1989 

An  essential  new  survey  of  German  literature 
of  the  early  19th  century,  focusing  on  the 
literary  responses  to  the  upheavals  and 
changes  in  the  German  states  during  the 
Napoleonic  era. 


Roe  v.  Wade,  (from  the  Landmark  Briefs  and 
Arguments  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
U.S.  Series.)  University  Publications  of 
America. 

This  volume  will  be  a  primary  resource  in 
shaping  abortion  law  for  years  to  come. 
Contains  all  core  documents:  appellant  and 
appellee  briefs,  key  amicus  briefs,  oral 
arguments,  and  opinions. 

International  who's  who  in  music  and  musicians' 
directory.  1990-91  edition.  Bristol,  PA; 
International  Publications  Service. 
This  12th  edition  of  the  International  Who's 
Who  in  Music  and  Musicians  Directory  is  a 
completely  revised  and  updated  edition  of  a 
unique  guide.    Other  music  directories  exist, 
but   none    is    so    internation   in   scope,    so 
detailed  as  this  one. 

Album  of  Science,  Volumes  4-5.  New  York; 
Scribner  / 1989. 

A  history  of  man's  efforts  to  understand  the 
world  around  him. 
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Mark  Your  Calendars  Now 

The  Fall  Meeting  of  the  Friends  of  the 
Library  will  be  held  on  Friday  the  26th  of 
October,  1990.  The  meeting  will  be  held 
in  coordination  with  the  Friends  of  Art 
meetings. 
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